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PERFORMANCE 
THESE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 


HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN COMBINED TO SO GENEROUS AN EXTENT AS IN THE 


BOEING PURSUIT 


IN RECOGNITION OF THIS FACT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS INCLUDED A NUMBER 
OF THESE PLANES IN ITS PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 


Boemnc AIRPLANE CoMPANY 
CONTRACTORS TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
GEORGETOWN STATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 









































That you can use now 


Airplanes and make money with 


e@— ——_—_- —- 


Curtiss JN4D in original crate $1300.00 

Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition 800.00 

Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX5 motor used one season 850.00 

Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OXX6 motor 3000 feet in 10 min. with full load 
guaranteed 

Laird Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition 

1924 Lincoln Standard 5 pass. in excellent condition 

K-6 Oriole 3 pass. brand new 

OX5 Oniole 2 pass. almost new 


These planes are priced for immediate sale and are subject to change in price without 
notice. A 25% deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These planes can be 
inspected at our Dayton Field. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 





Largest Dealers in Aeronautical Equipment in the Country. Write for our Latest Issue 
of poe Price Lists Stating What You Are wenanend Interested In. 
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The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 
If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more | 


important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 
AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man Who is def- i 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 
| Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no g 
: other magazine. 

For less than eight cents a week—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of the only American 
weekly aircraft publication and the recognized trade authority. 


A LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER: 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 13 issues. 


The oldest American The only American 


Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 





AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 
Send me the next 13 issues of AVIATION. One Dollar to cover is enclosed. 
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LIEUT. MAUGHAN SUCCEEDED WITH THIS COMBINATION 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 


Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 


peller. 


This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 


Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 
Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 


ing instead of fabric—shrapnei proof—no cloth 
covering to tear off; 


Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting: 


Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 


Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 


Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 


The Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 


The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 


The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 


petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


On September 3rd Lieutenant R. C. Moffatt flew from Boston to New York in 58 minutes ! 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Good News from Washington 
HE aviation situation in Washington is without a parallel 
in intensity sinee the War boom. 

The General Board of the Navy, which consists of the top 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, has spent five hours 
a day for over a month listening to aeronautical testimony 
from all sources. They have even gone flying, which for men 
of their natural conservatism is a triumphal achievement for 
aerial progress. That the Navy is going to look on its Bureau 
of Aeronautics more seriously than in the past is plain. There 
are some who believe that it may be made a separate corps. 

But, by all indications, the most important development 
since the President announced his interest in aviation, is the 
rumored conversion to the idea of an Independent Air Force 
of one of the most important figures in American aviation, 
perhaps the most important. Until he publicly announces 
his views it would not be proper to comment on this inter- 
esting development, but the inferences to be drawn from it 
ean be suggested, Until recently Brig. General Mitchell has 
been the target for all who opposed any independent air 
activity of the Government. His active personality, coupled 
with an imagination that ean see air forces supreme in future 
world conflicts, has been the center of as bitter criticism as 
any officer ever received. He has carried on his campaign 
almost single handed within the Army, against the Navy and 
to the general public. But it appears that the situation has 
taken a new turn. It is not General Mitchell’s fight any more. 
It can now be predicted that the whole Air Service will be 
able to say what it has thought ever since the War, that 
certain, if not all air work of the Government should be 
under separate direction from the Army and Navy. It is 
enough to say this. Let the winter come with its new lineup. 

The Budget for next year is prepared and awaits the con- 
vening of Congress. The efforts of Aviation to compile the 
cost of all aeronautical activities have had this effect. Here- 
after moneys that are appropriated for the construction of 
aircraft will probably go to the aireraft industry and not to 
government aireraft factories or back to the treasury. What 
the appropriations will be can only be surmised, but of one 
thing everyone ean be certain, the Director of the Budget has 
made a complete survey of all government aeronautical work 
and his recommendations will be based on direct information 
rather than hearsay. 

As can be seen, the whole air problem will be given a new 
impetus as soon as Congress opens. Everyone should make 
every effort to give to this work a personal interest which will 
bring aviation into its own next year. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


— the early years of aviation all planes had low 
powered motors. This was not because the pilots wanted 
low power, but because no other motors were available. These 
early machines were dreadfully under powered and in con- 
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sequence very dangerous, so that low power and danger became 
firmly associated in the aviator’s mind. With the war came 
high power motors and it became the fashion to obtain per- 
formance by piling up horsepower. “You can fly. a barn 
door if you put enough power behind it” was the popular 
eatch word. 

From 1912 to 1921 the whole trend of development was 
toward more and more power. Three years ago it was con- 
sidered necessary to have 100 hp. in a two passenger training 
plane and 150 hp. to get a good performance out of a machine. 
Then, with the pressure for economy came the development 
of the light plane which flew with less than 10 hp. and gave 
a pretty creditable performance on less than 20 hp. It was 
found that just because the horsepower was low it did not 
necessarily follow that a machine was underpowered. How- 
ever, among many designers there seems to be a tendency 
toward increasing the horsepower of light planes. They say 
that it is not possible to build a two-passenger plane of 30 
hp. which will be strong enough and have a good enough 
performance to meet service requirements. Comments were 
freely passed at Dayton that it was foolish to play around 
with such low powers and that larger motors would have to 
be used. 

From the immediate point of practical application this 
may be so, but it must be remembered that a power plant of 
low horsepower means low initial cost and low fuel cost. A 
cheap power plant is the key to commercial aviation. It 
should not be forgotten that for. eight years aeronautical en- 
gineers piled up horsepower because this was the line of 
least resistance in producing a machine that performed. It 
is undoubtedly easier and will bring quicker results to add 
to the power of light planes, but in the long run performance 
should be obtained by refinement of the structure and aero- 
dynamic design rather than by increased power. For this 
reason it is felt that in light plane competitions the motors 
should have a top limit of power which is no higher than 
at present and that the prizes should be so arranged as to 
give a premiwn to the machines with the least horsepower 
and the greatest power economy. 


Air Legislation 
HAT governmental regulation of civil aviation means 
\\ in Great Britain, and how it functions, is ably pre- 
sented in this issue by C. G. Grey, Editor of The Aeroplane. 
Whether our readers approve of the creation of such regula- 
tions in the United States or not, it is to be noted that the 
British regulations follow the provisions of the International 
Air Convention. Hence, if this country should become a 
party to this Convention, the same regulations would have to 
be enforced. 
Beginning with our next issue we will publish a number 
of opinions on air legislation which have been gathered from 
members of the American aeronautie world. 










Air Legislation in 


the United States 


By C. G. GREY 
Editor of The Aeroplane, London 


One of the most amazing and amusing things about Amer- 
iean aviation to any visitor from Europe is the fact that 
anybody in America can put fogether a few bits of stick and 
fabric and an engine, persuade it into the air by hoping for 
the best, call it an airplane, and proceed forth to “ply for 
hire or reward” without fee, license, registration, airworthi- 
ness certificate or anything else to show that the owner and 
pilot are competent to fly or are worthy to be trusted with 
the lives of their fellow-citizens. 


Where the Air is Still Free 


This state of affairs is the more extraordinary because 
America is, in the words of a perfectly good American citizen, 
the most law-ridden country in the world. Outside the liquor 
question, there are more prohibitions in the States than ever 
there were in pre-War Germany where so many things were 
“verboten”. You must not drive automobiles fast, you must 
stick in a string of slow vehicles although half the road is 
empty. You must not. do this and you must do that, just 
because the Law says so and not necessarily because it is 
right or reasonable. One would have thought that in such 
a law-abiding country air laws ceuld have been welcomed. 

Presumably it is because the air is the only portion of the 
United States in which Freedom is still free that 
most people concerned with flying are so bitterly opposed 
to the Winslow Bill or to any other form of air legislation. 
The opponents of air laws probably feel that if any regula- 
tions come into being they will be enforced to the limit, like 
the liquor and automobile laws and that it will only be pos- 
sible to break them at considerable expense. 

The difference between American laws and English laws 
seems to be that in America one needs a lot of money to 
break the law and that in England one only needs a little 
tact. Laws in England seem to be made on the understanding 
that they will bend without breaking. For example the 
English speed limit for automobiles is 20 mi./hr., consequently 
the police raise no objection to 30 mi./hr. in the streets, and 
on the open road they do not trouble about speed as long as 
it does not endanger the public. For similar reasons our air 
laws cause very little trouble, although they can be and are 
enforced against any aviator who is a public danger or a 
public nuisance. 


English Control of Civil Aviation 


In England all civilian flying is controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation, which is under Sir Sefton Brancker. 
Laws governing civil aviation amount to this :— 

Every civilian pilot must have either an (A) license giving 
him leave to fly or a (B) license giving him leave to carry 
passengers “for hire or reward.” 

To get a license a man has to pass a medical examination 
and a flying test. If his health and his eye-sight and his 
mental state are judged to be good enough, and if he shows 
sufficient skill he is given the (B) license but if he has some 
physical defect, such as only one eye or bad hearing or some 
chronic ailment, or if he is a clumsy flier he is only given 
an (A) license. That is to say he is allowed to go and risk 
killing himself or any friend who may be foolish enough to 
go joy-riding with him, but he is not allowed to take a paid 
job or to endanger the lives of paying passengers. Which 
seems perfectly right and proper. 

Moreover, a pilot holding a (B) license is only allowed to 
fly the type of aircraft named on his license. This prevents 
a pilot who is only used to light slow ships taking a risk by 
flying a big heavily-loaded passenger ship. If he wants to fly 
a bigger or faster craft he has to do a demonstration on an 
empty ship of that type before an examining officer, and if 
he performs satisfactorily that type is put on his license. 

And once in every six months he has to go before an Air 
Ministry medical board and be examined to see whether his 


body and mind remain sufficiently healthy to make him 4 
safe pilot.—It says much for the medical boards that in may 
eases where they have turned a man down for a (B) licens 
and he has taken an (A) license instead, he has crashed sooq 
aiterwards. 

Every civilian aircraft which is flown outside a radius of 
three miles from an aerodrome has to have a Certificate of 
Airworthiness, (commonly known as a C. of A.). Its t 
general design and construction must be approved by the 
technical officials of the Department of Civil Aviation ang 
before it is granted its C. of A. it is inspected to see that it 
is in an airworthy condition. It also has allocated to it a 
registered lettering so that it can be easily identified. 

After it has got its certificate and is put into regular use 
it has to be inspected every time it is used, so as to assure that 
it is constantly maintained in an airworthy state. This in. 
spection has to be made by a licensed Ground Engineer, who 
has to sign the machine’s log-book after each inspection. 

According to the letter of the law the log-book should be 
signed after each flight, but as this would be impossible in 
the case of a machine taking up passengers at intervals of 
five minutes (some of our gipsy fliers—or “joy-ride pilots’”— 
have taken up 200 passengers in one day) it generally 
amounts to an inspection at the end of the day’s work or 
before beginning work, and a signature that the ship is fit 
for the next day’s flying. 


What a Ground Engineer Is and Does 


The ground engineer must not be the pilot of the ship. The 
Authorities judge that a man who owns and flies his own air- 
eraft might take a risk and sign a ship as airworthy, knowing 
that something was wrong and hoping that it would last out 
another day, whereas if he had to sign for another man to fly 
the ship, he would not take the chance of a breakage and 
having to account for his signature after the other man was 
dead. (As an example one may quote the instance of a pilot 
who knows that a control cable is showing signs of wear and 
hopes that it will last out the day, so as not to lose time and 
money while repairing it on a fine day when paying passen- 
gers are waiting to fly). 

To get a license as a ground engineer a man has to pass an 
examination, partly paper, partly verbal, and partly practical 
by officials of the Department of Civil Aviation. The exam- 
ination covers the particular type of ship and motor on whieh 
he proyoses to operate, either as an inspector or as a me- 
chanie—for many men working as mechanics take engineers’ 
licenses to hold as evidence of their skill and experience when 
applying for jobs. ; 

As a rule the ground engineer of a joy-ride outfit is the 
chief mechanic but in some eases where there are two pilots 
each holds an engineer’s license and each signs for the alr- 
worthiness of the cther’s ship. In the big air line firms the 
ground engineer is simply an inspector and does no other 
work. 

An experienced ground engineer will have the names of a 
number of different types of aircraft and engines on his 
license. The greater the number the greater his value and 
the better his chance of a well paid job. But a man who 8s 
a specialist on cne type of plane or motor and carries only 
that one type on his license may in fact be worth more to an 
employee who uses cnly that one type. 


Purpose of Regulations 


Now all these rules and regulations mean that so far as 
humanly possible the Air Ministry assures that every pilot 8 
fit to fly his ship, every ship is fit to fly, and every man who 
says that a ship is fit to fly is fit to say so. 

The result is that in Europe, British civilian aircraft and 
their crews are regarded as the safest in the World, just % 
shipping firms and ocean travellers regard ships holding 
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«41, at Lloyd’s” certificate as being the safest in the World. 
And already firms will pay more for transport of valuable 
soods on the British cross-Channel air lines than they will on 
the foreign lines, just as shippers will pay higher rates for 
eargo space in British ships. ; 
The objection of American operators of aircraft to the in- 
titution of similar rules and regulations in America seems 
to be that if they were put into operation a horde of Gov 
ernment officials would immediately swoop down and put all 
the gipsy flyers out of business on the spot. 
Now this objection means either one of two things. Either 
the objectors know that the gipsy flyers’ ships are not air- 


worthy and ought not to be in operation, or else the objectors 
fear that the inspectors will be either incompetent or out for 
craft so that lieenses will only be obtainable by heavy 
payment. 


The Value of Airworthiness 


What the better class gipsy flyer thinks about it may be 
judged from one ship which was in Hell’s Half Acre at Day- 


f ton and has painted on its sides the numbers and dates of 


three certificates which the pilot owner operator holds as a 
pilot and engineer. They are there to convince prospective 
passengers that he is competent to fly the ship and to keep it 
airworthy. That man has a good business judgment. 

Some of the civilian operators of aircraft seem to think 
that the Winslow Bill and the mild agitation in favor of air 
legislation is a plot by the big manufacturers of aircraft to 
squeeze out the gipsy fliers and the small firms who provide 
them with aircraft material so that the big firms may them- 
selves become operators of air lines and of air taxi and joy- 
ride concerns. 

They fear that all the old existing “Jennys” and converted 
Thomas-Morses and so forth will be condemned at once as 
not being airworthy on account of aged material or of anti- 
quated design. Such serapping could not occur, for all those 
old ships are built of material and of designs which were 
approved as airworthy by the Army or Navy during the War. 


Safety First 


In England all our joy-ride concerns operate with war-time 
Avros altered to take two or three passengers in addition to 
the pilot. All the owners have had to do is to show the Air 
Ministry inspectors that the alterations have been made in 
a way which does not weaken the structure of the machine. 
And judging from many of the rebuilt or altered ships at 
Dayton there would be no trouble about convincing Govern- 
ment inspectors that such craft have been improved by being 
altered or rebuilt. 

The statisties issued by the Manufacturers Aircraft Asso- 
ciation show that by far the greatest number of fatal flying 
accidents have occurred to gipsy fliers and their passengers. 
Yet their total mileage is small compared with the mileage 
covered by Army, Navy and Post Office pilots. The reason 
is obviously that the accidents happen to pilots and machines 
which are not airworthy. 

Such accidents spoil the business for the better class builders 
and operators of civilian aireraft, because they scare people 
off flying. Proper licenses and certificates of airworthiness 
would do much to restore and extend public confidence in fly- 
ing. And such licenses and certificates can only be issued 
under a proper system of Federal] Legislation. 





Bristol Jupiter Passes 150 Hr. Tests 


. Some months ago, the 400 hp. Bristol Jupiter radial air- 
cooled engine completed an official endurance test of 150 hr. 
Tunning at 90 per cent full power (including a run of 50 hr. 
non-stop). Since that time a series of notable performances, 
both on the bench and in the air, have maintained the Jupiter 
— in the forefront, and reports of two successful 150 hr. 
alka eee the latest proof. The first of these tests was 
f ed for by the French: War and Marine Departments, and 
‘tom production engines awaiting test the government in- 
ag selected an engine at random. The engine was 
‘tnictly a production series type and no modification or re- 
Placement of parts was permitted. 
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Under the conditions laid down, the 150 hr. test had to be 
completed in four stages, with a strip and examination be- 
tween each. A time limit of 18 hr. was laid down for strip- 
ping, examination and rebuilding. The 18 hr, started 
immediately the engine was touched to begin a strip, and the 
engine had to be rebuilt and sealed ready for test by the 
close of the 18th hour. The testing, stripping, examination, 
and rebuilding were officially controled throughout the test. 
The test was carried out at 90 per cent full throttle, the 
power being absorbed by a propeller officially calibrated 
before the test and between each stage. The fuel used was 
Aviation gasoline of 0.690 specific gravity and the oil was 
Castrol ‘R’. The test was run during the warm weather, the 
lowest air temperature being 170 deg. C and no additional 
cooling was provided. 

The 150 hr. was done in non-stop runs of 10 and 20 hr. 
with one non-stop run of 40 hr. Between the stages two full 
throttle one-hour runs at normal r.p.m., and one full throttle 
Y hr. run at maximum r.p.m. were made. The test was 
concluded by a power curve, the engine developing 400 b.hp. 
at 1600 r.p.m. and 435 b.hp. at 1750 r.p.m. The engine was 
finally stripped and a detailed examination made for condition 
and wear. 

For information purposes a ball thrust of different pro- 
prietary make was used for each 50 hr. period. Apart from 
this the only replacements made on the engine during the 
whole run were two outer valve springs, ten rocker adjusting 
serews, and sixteen piston rings which were damaged in the 
various strippings. During the whole run there was not a 
single involuntary stop and the engine ran with remarkable 
regularity, maintenance of power and absence of vibration 
throughout the test. In no case was the allowed time of 18 
hr. for stripping, examination and rebuilding exceeded, the 
actual times being :—15%% hr., 15 hr. and 12 hr. 

In order to further demonstrate the qualities of the Jupiter 
engine and its special suitability for Civil Aviation a series 
of trials under the most searching conditions, totalling 150 hr. 
flying, have recently been completed by the Imperial Airways 
of London. The engine was fitted in the Bristol Freight 
Carrier which, when loaded, totalled to 6200 lb. in weight, 
so that it was necessary to cruise at over 90 per cent full 
throttle. By the installation scheme adopted the cylinder 
and crankease temperatures were also higher than under 
normal test-bed or flight conditions. 

The engine used was a standard production Series IV 
Jupiter engine, No. 922. The usual 3 hr. official bench test 
was carried out and after installation in the machine 17 hr. 
flying was carried out in aircraft test flights, full-throttle 
climbs to try out the cooling, certificate of airworthiness tests, 
ete. On July 19, 1924, the machine was taken over by Im- 
perial Airways Ltd. for operation as a freighter. 

Flights were made on twenty-one days, the longest daily 
period being 914 hr. Over this period the average consump- 
tions were 24.8 gal. per hour of gasoline and 1.1 gal. per 
hour of oil, the average engine speed being 1580 r.p.m. After 
the engine had run 144 hr. a forced landing was made near 
Cologne owing to failure of the oil supply following a frac- 
ture of the oil pipe to the pressure gage. ; 

The total replacements to the engine on service were two 
outer exhaust valve springs and a stub exhaust pipe. With 
regard to installation there was the above-mentioned fracture 
of the oil pipe to the pressure gage, while the oil pipe from 
the scavenge pump was found to be broken at the brazed 
joint. 

After removal from the machine the engine was completely 
stripped for examination in the workshops of Imperial Air- 
ways Ltd. As emphasizing the simplicity of the Jupiter and 
care of dismantling it should be mentioned that the complete 
strip was completed by three mechanics in three hours, a total 
of nine man hours, and rebuilt in 19 hr. Several piston rings 
were accidently broken in removal through lack of proper 
tackle, and the only other replacements were three inlet 
rocker buttons and a connecting rod complete with white 
metal bush. Though the bush was still serviceable the oppor- 
tunity was taken for its replacement as cracks in the white 
metal were detected. The general condition of the engine 
was excellent, the bearings and working parts showing a 
minimum of wear. 










Light Plane Progress and the Engine Question 


By GLENN D. ANGLE 


One has only to review the impressions of the Air Races 
appearing in recent columns of AviATION to appreciate the 
severe handicap suffered by the light plane entries in not 
employing suitable engines. This situation might have been 
avoided and is therefore to be much regretted; yet, as in most 
errors of this nature, there is always something gained in the 
form of experience. It has at least proved that motorcycle 
engines are quite unsatisfactory when adopted to such use, 
and confirms a private opinion entertained ever since the 
enthusiasm over light planes began. 

Unfortunately the right sort of engines were not available 
in this country at reasonable prices, so the question naturally 
follows as to why some manufacturer has not designed an 
engine especially for light plane use, and then built it in 
sufficient numbers to permit a unit price within the reach 
of the average user. Although there are perfectly obvious 
reasons why this has not been done, some brief remarks in 
this connection at the present moment will certainly not be 
amiss. 


Power Requirements 


In the first place, let us investigate the power requirements 
of light planes, assuming that any ship using 50 hp. or less 
must be listed in this category. Outputs from 10 to 50 hp. do 
not represent a very wide range as the power requirements of 
aircraft in general go, yet if we attempt to become too liberal 
within this range it amounts to the same thing as grouping 
into one class all aircraft engines developing between 100 
and 500 hp. Granting that it is perhaps a bit unfair to 
magnify these figures ten times, it nevertheless serves to il- 
lustrate an important point upon which there is apparently 
little agreement or certainty at present. 

What, it may be asked then, are the required power out- 
puts—or the cubic inch displacements, should it be preferred 
to use the latter method of classification—for the light ships 
that are likely to become most popular ? Here is a question 
that must be satisfactorily answered before any sane manu- 
facturer will spend good time and money on engine develop- 
ments of this kind. 

We find one group of airplane designers that think and 
speak mostly of outputs from 10 to 20 hp. This is appar- 
ently enough power for flying during fair weather, but it 
cannot be regarded seriously except as a sporting proposition. 
It is consequently even more important to know the probable 
demand before a manufacturer can see the feasibility of 
marketing such a tiny engine. Moreover, neglecting for the 
moment the possible aerodynamic information obtained there- 
by, is there not a chance that such low-powered planes are 
only a fad, here today and gone tomorrow, as in the case 
of the cyclecars of some ten years ago ? 


Engine Builders in a Quandary 


On the other hand, there are some who feel quite certain 
of commercial possibilities, in addition to sport and pleasure 
use, for small planes ernmploying engines developing around 40 
hp. Others seem to want or need less power, while there 
are some who insist upon more power—even to the point 
where they are no longer restricting themselves to the light 
plane class. 

In the face of these diverse opinions, the engine manufac- 
turer who might be keenly interested in this field is certainly 
left in pretty much of a quandary. It therefore seems of 
prime importance for the airplane designers to arrive at some 
common understanding, either through discussion or by the 
acceptance of specifications drawn up by a_ well-informed 
committee appointed for the purpose. Such specifications 
should naturally cover as few types as possible, and include 
such items as horsepower or piston displacement, maximum 
and minimum propeller speeds for best efficicney, desirable 
or maximum allowable weight, and perhaps later even over- 
all and mounting dimensions. These specifications would, 


of course, be subject to minor revisions as the requirements 
became more thoroughly understood and appreciated, yet for 
the present they would at least guide the efforts of the engine 
manufacturer and thereby eliminate a great deal of unnecs. 
sary lost motion. 

It is further believed that these specifications should he 
drawn up irrespective of the European light plane develop- 
ments, since the primary object is to arrive at something ¢om. 
mercially possible as well as something having commercial 
possibilities. It is not proposed to suggest anything further 
along this line, it being considered sufficient for the present 
to merely direct attention to the apparent lack of unity of 
thought and purpose. 

Now let us suppose for example that we have universally 
adopted specifications for each type or class of light plane 
engine, there remains still another and even bigger problem 
before any of these engines can be placed on the marke 
at reasonable prices. That problem is to ascertain the quan- 
tity of each type the aircraft manufacturers and private con. 
structors will buy. From all appearances the market is good, 
yet the writer has no knowledge of any one launching out on 
a manufacturing program large enough to make the produe. 
tion of these engines worth while. This question of the market 
is entirely up to the plane builder, as he is closer to the thing 
and naturally in the best position to know its possibilities, 


Enthusiasm vs. Business Sense 


From all sides one hears countless enthusiastic expressions 
of the light plane field, and these are usually contingent upon 
the procurement of suitable engines at reasonable prices. No 
manufacturer should be expected to give away engines to get 
this business started, and yet that is practically what it would 
amount to if a limited number of engines were built and 
sold for a price such as could be possible only on a fairly 
large production basis. There has to be a considerable out- 
lav of money for patterns, tools, ete., which must be absorbed 
some time. It is only natural for the manufacturer to not 
try to spread this expense over a greater number of engines 
than he is certain to build and sell. Hence, if no one in 
the airplane business is sufficiently sure of this thing to 
guarantee a market for a certain number of engines, how can 
they expect to buy these special engines at the prices being 
asked for motorcycle engines which are already in production 
in large quantities. ; 

It is an unfortunate state of affairs that so few people 
really appreciate the expense of .developing and producing 
an engine, and especially since the engine invariably con- 
stitutes the major portion of the expense. It therefore seems 
that greater progress would result by first giving this matter 
some attention. sa 

These statements are not made with an idea of criticizing 
any one in particular: they merely represent facts of vital 
importance to an industry which it is hoped will actually 
exist before very long. Let us therefore take some steps 1 
intelligently standardize on the types or sizes of engines Ie 
quired, and then perhaps some manufacturer may see his way 
clear to place one or more of these units on the market. 





Yawing Moment and Rolling Moment 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 197 


In this paper by Max M. Munk, prepared for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the induced yawing 
moment, due to the rolling moment produced by the ailerons 
is computed. This induced yawing moment is the greatest 
part of the entire yawing moment encountered by the wings 


The following approximate formula results: Induced yaw 
moment/Rolling moment is about Lift coefficient/ Aspect ratio. 
Report No. 197 may be obtained upon request from 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washington, 

D. C. 
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New British Rigid Airship 

Sir Trevor Dawson, Vice Chairman of Vickers & Co., an- 
nounced on Nov. 5 that his company had signed a contract 
for the construction of an airship of 5,000,000 cu. ft. 

This will be more than twice the size of the ZR3. 

The new airship is the first of two such vessels which are 
to be built under a recent Government decision to redevelop 
airships in Great Britain. The contract is one which was 
offered to the Burney airship group for construction of an 
airship to fly from England to Egypt and India. 

When he said the contract had been awarded, Sir Trevor 
was speaking as Chairman of the Airship Guarantee Co., an 
associated company of Vickers, and not as Vice Chairman of 
the Vickers firm, though a large number of component parts 
of the structure will be made by that firm. 

Approximately, the cost to the Government for the first 
airship wil! be £350,000, provided the airship completes its 
trials. Three years are allowed for the construction, and, 
under the contract it must be delivered to the Air Ministry 
by September, 1927. Its length is 695 ft. and its diameter 
at the point of greatest girth is 132 ft. The contract specifies 
that the structure and other fixed weights must not exceed 
ninety tons. 

Budgeting on a range of 2,500 mi., there is available as 
space for a paying load weight of 120 passengers and ten 
tons of freight or mails. This figure is arrived at after allow- 
ing a 50 per cent reserve for fuel and oil. 

Thirty two-berth cabins are provided along the sides of the 
vessel, and in addition there is a smoking room, a lounge 
big enough to dance in, the usual accommodation for kitchens 
and the quarters for a crew of forty. 

The passenger quarters are completely isolated from the 
rest of the ship, not only by gas-tight walls, but by an air 
space through which free air will constantly be circulating, 
so that the fire risk from a passenger’s carelessness or igno- 
rance is reduced to a minimum. Hydrogen is to be the lifting 
medium, but gasoline will be eliminated in favor of the Ri- 
eardo kerosene and hydrogen fuel system. So far, the system 
only has been experimented with on small engines, but a full 
size power unit of 550 hp. is nearing completion and will be 
tried out shortly. Seven of these units are to be used in the 
airships, giving a total energy of 3,800 hp., for an expen- 
diture of little more than a half ton of fuel in an hour. 

A cruising speed of 70 mi./hr. is estimated, and the reason 
for basing the financial caleulations on a range of 2,500 mi. 
is that this distance is approximately that of four stages 
between here and Australia. It is hoped to bring India within 
four days’ journey of the British Isles. 





New Pioneer Fuel Gage 


The Pioneer Instrument Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed 
upon the market a new type of fuel gage employing the hy- 
drostatie principle. It is claimed that the new gage is free 














Installation diagram of the new Pioneer Fuel Gage 
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The new Pioneer Fuel Gage 











from the objectionable features which have been inherent in 
many previous types of liquid level gages. . 

A typical installation is illustrated in the accompanying 
drawing. Mounted in the fuel tank is a “hydrostatic cell” 
from which a tube is brought to a threaded fitting on the out- 
side of the tank. Qn old tanks which have openings for the 
installation of any of the old types of gages or gage-floats, 
the hydrostatic cell may be suspended in the tank from such 
un opening. The gage may be located at any distance from 
the tank and is usually mounted on the instrument board. A 
small connecting tube completes the installation. 

The gage illustrated is one of those used on the Vought 
UOl1. This plane has two tanks, one of which forms part of 
the streamline on each side of the fuselage. Both tanks are 
fitted with hydrostatic cells and two gages are mounted on 
the instrument board. In the Vought installation the gages 
are graduated in single gallons, and the pilot can see at all 
times the exact amount of fuel in each tank. 

Built as a unit with the gage is a small hand-operated 
pump. The functioning of the gage depends upon the pres- 
sure of the air in the connecting tube and this, in turn, de- 
pends upon the height of the fuel in the tank. Without some 
means for replenishing the air supply in the tube, however, 
the gage would be subject to certain small errors due to 
changes in temperature and atmospheric pressure which would 
cause slight losses of air. The pump is therefore provided. 
Once a day, or whenever it is desired to know the fuel level 
with great accuracy, the pump plunger is pulled out and re- 
leased. This restores the balance of the system and assures 
an accurate indication. It is not necessary to pull the pump 
every time the gage is read. The hand indicates the fuel 
level continuously except for the slight errors mentioned 
above. 

The new Pioneer gage is supplied for all heights of tank. 
Each gage is graduated at the factory for the tank with which 
it is to be used if sufficient data is available. Otherwise the 
gage is shipped with a blank dial, to be graduated after in- 
stallation. 
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New American Records Authenticated 


The following new airplane altitude and duration records . 


with useful load have been recognized by the Contest Com- 
mittee of the N.A.A.: 


CLASS C—AIRPLANES 
With useful load of 1500 Kg. (3306.93 Ib.) 

Altitude 

Lieut. J. A. Macready, U.S.A.S., Curtiss (Martin) Bomber, 
NBS1, 2 Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton 
Ohio, Oct. 2, 1924—4953 m. 16,250 ft. 
Duration 

*Lieut. J. A. Macready, U.S.A.S., Curtiss (Martin) Bomber, 
NBS1, 2 Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 2, 1924—2 hr. 13 min. 49.6 see. 


*In accordance with Art 198, F.A.I. Regulations (‘‘A record established 
by an aircraft carrying a certain useful load is broken in its category, when 
an aircraft carrying an equal or greater load, makes a performance showin 
better results for distance, duration, speed or altitude, according to the 
nature of the record’) this is also a record for category with useful load 
of 1000 kg. (2204.62 Ib.) 

With useful load of 4000 Kg. (8818.48 Ib.) 
Altitude 

Lieut. H. R. Harris, U.S.A.S., and Mechanician Doug. Cul- 
ver, Barling Bomber, 6 Liberty, 400 hp. at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1924—1363 m. 4472 ft. 
Duration 

tLieut. H. R. Harris, U.S.A.S., and Mechanician Doug. 
Culver, Barling Bomber, 6 Liberty, 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1924—1 hr. 47 min. 10.5 see. 

+In accordance with Art. 198, F,A.I. Regulations this is also a record 
for categories with 1500, 2000 and 3000 kg. 

The following new American seaplane records recently 
established at Baltimore Md., have been recognized by the 
Contest Committee of the N.A.A.: 

CLASS C2—SEAPLANES 
Speed Records 
Marimum Speed 

Lieut. George Cuddihy, U.S.N., Curtiss Navy CR Seaplane, 
Curtiss D12, 450 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—302.68 km./hr. 188.08 mi./hr. 

Speed for 100 Kilometers 

Lieut. R. A. Ofstie, U.S.N., Curtiss Navy CR seaplane, 
Curtiss D12, 450 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—286.86 km./hr. 178.25 mi./hr. 

Speed for 200 Kilometers 

Lieut. R. A. Ofstie, U.S.N., Curtiss Navy CR seaplane, 
Curtiss D12, 450 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—-286.86 km./hr. 178.25 mi./hr. 

Speed for 500 Kilometers 

Lieut. R. A. Ofstie, U.S.N., Curtiss Navy CR seaplane, 
Curtiss D12, 450 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—259.33 km./hr. 161.14 mi./hr. 

With useful load of 1000 Kg. (2204.62 lb.) 
Duration 

Lieut. Geo. R. Henderson, U.S.N., PN71, flying boat, 2 
Wright T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—5 hr. 28 min. 43 see. 

Distance 

Lieut. Geo. R. Henderson, U.S.N., PN71, flying boat, 2 
Wright T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—400 km. 248.55 mi. 

Speed for 100 Kilometers 

tLieut. Geo. R. Henderson, U.S.N., PN71, flying boat, 2 
Wright T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—126.345 km./hr. 78.507 mi./hr. 

Speed for 200 Kilometers 

tLieut. Geo. R. Henderson, U.S.N., PN71, flying boat, 2 
Wright T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1924—126.345 km./hr. 78.507 mi./hr. 

tIn accordance with Art. 198, F.A.I. Regulations, this is also a record 
for the categories with useful load of 500 kg. (1102.31 Ib.) and 250 kg. 


(551.15 Ib.). 
With useful load of 2000 Kg. (4409.24 Ib.) 


Duration 
Lieut. O. B. Hardison, U.S.N., PN72, flying boat, 2 Wright 
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T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 1994_ 
1 hr. 49 min. 11.9 see. 
Distance 

§Lieut. 0. B. Hardison, U.S.N., PN72, flying boat, 2 Wrigtt 
T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 1994 
100 km. 62.137 mi. 
Speed for 100 Kilometers 

§Lieut. O. B. Hardison, U.S.N., PN72, flying boat, 2 Wright 
T2, 535 hp., at Bay Shore, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 1994_ 
110.08 km./hr. 68.4 mi./hr. 


§In accordance with Art. 198, F.A.I. Regulations, this is also a 
for the category with useful load of 1500 kg. (3306.93 Ib.). — 


As these records exceed the present world records for the 
respective categories, the official reports will be forwarded jy 
the Fédération Aeronautique Internationale for official Teeog. 
nition as world records. , 

It is worth noting that counting the above records, th 
U. S. Navy has won twenty-three out of twenty-eight wor 
records for seaplanes. The five records not held by the Nayy 
are seaplane altitude records held by France. 


What is Proper Lateral Control ? 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

I would like to make a suggestion for discussion jp 
AVIATION on a point in the theory of flying over which ther 
were many heated arguments among instructors during the 
war. The question is “What is the proper control to correc 
sideways balance ?” 

Each of the three groups argued respectively: opposite 
aileron; opposite rudder; combination of opposite stick and 
opposite rudder. Each group claimed the other two systems 
were wrong, but all three systems are correct, each one under 
the three conditions a ship may be in with, say the left wing 
down. You are either in a left skid, a right skid, or pointed 
in the line of flight (no skid). 

1. To correct left wing low, in left skid, apply only right 
stick. The left aileron, being lowered, raises that wing and 
at the same time creates a greater drag on the left wing, 
thereby turning the ship into the skid. 

2. To correct left wing low, in right skid, apply only right 
rudder. In this case, turning the ship to the right makes the 
left wing go faster than the right thereby lifting the left wing 
to normal. The right rudder also turns the ship into the 
path of flight and corrects the skid. 

3. To correct left wing low, when the ship is not skidding, 
apply a combination of right stick and right rudder. The 
right stick brings the wing up and the right rudder counter- 
acts the swerving tendency to the left caused by the drooped 
left aileron. 

It will be noticed that in each of these three cases, after 
applying the correction, the ship becomes laterally level and 
is pointed into the line of flight. 


CiLoyp CLEVENGER 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Aeronautical Nomenclature 


Arthur Halsted, assistant secretary of the Sectional Com- 
mittee for the Aeronautical Safety Code, has made an interest- 
ing suggestion with regard to a standard aeronautical nomen- 
clature in a letter sent to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, chairman ot 
the Conference on Aeronautical Nomenclature, N.A.C.A. Mr. 
Halsted wrote as follows: ; 

“T am very thoroughly converted to the American Engr 
neering Standards Committee procedure of establishing 
standards, such as the one about to be considered on Aero- 
nautical Nomenclature. This leads me to suggest that this 
procedure be considered in eonnection with the undertaking 
of the Conference on Aeronautical Nomenclature. 

“The American Engineering Standards Committee has Tf 
cently initiated projects that, in general scope, may overlay 
the work of the Conference on Nomenclature and it would 
seem to me most desirable to separate distinctly the seope ° 
the proposed report on Aeronautical Nomenclature from other 
projects now under consideration. Adherence to AES. 
procedure would serve to avert possible duplication of effort 
and divergence of national standards.” 
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The Latecoere LAT16 Mail Plane 


One of the most successful and interesting foreign air lines 
is that run by the Latécoére Co. from Toulouse, in the South 
of France, to Casablanca, Morocco. Toulouse was chosen as 
the starting point so that mail and passengers could travel 
on the night train from Paris. The line skirts the south 
eastern coast of Spain, stopping at Barcelona, Alicante and 
Malaga, and crosses into Africa at Gibraltar. During the 
summer the 1150 mi. flight is made in one day. This line is 
a real tine saver and judging from the steady increase in 
business it has an economic basis as well as a political one. 
During the sole month of August the air line carried 22,582 
letters in 1920, 34,283 in 1921, 128,562 in 1922, 228,548 in 
1923 and 334,762 letters in 1924. 

The experience of the Latécoére air line showed that it 
needed 2 machine with the following aerodynamic qualities: 
greatest possible speed (minimum high speed of 112 mi./hr., 
maximun: landing speed of 56 mi./hr.), roll on landing and 
take-off 650 ft., and maximum maneuverability. 

The pilot’s requirements included perfect vision forward, 
downward, toward the sides and upward to the rear; possi- 
bility of letting go of the controls during a prolonged flight; 


and having the motor near the pilot so that he could hear 
unusual sounds. 

From the point of view of general arrangement it was 
found desirable to eliminate the fire hazard by removing to 
the maximum distance the gasoline tanks; to have very large 
baggage compartments so as to make loading and unloading 


easy and to be able to handle fragile goods; and finally to 
have a large and well ventilated passenger cabin. 

In trying to come up to this standard the Société Indus- 
trielle des Avions Latécoére has built a plane known as the 
LAT16. This is a thick wing monoplane in which the interior 
of the wing roots are used as a receptacle for baggage and 





Schematic drawing of the LAT16 mail and passenger plane 
of the Latecoere Co. 


for the gasoline tanks. The fuselage is eritirely reserved for 
the passengers. The pilot is placed directly above the motor 
with his head on a level with the leading edge. 

_All possible parasite resistance has been eliminated. Be- 
side the baggage compartment and the gasoline tanks, which 
can be dropped in flight, the wing contains a generator, 
batteries, landing lights (one of them movable), a Hermann- 
Auclair fire extinguisher and the oil reservoir. 

Much importance was attached to the study of the wing. 
This varies from the roots to the tips in thickness from 27 
per cent to 12 per cent; in incidence from —3 deg. to +3 
deg. ; and in chord from 13 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 10 in. The wing 
section is a combination of Géttingen 430 and 435. 


All the frame work of the plane is made of metal, except’ 


the wing ribs. Tubing is used wherever possible, for the 
longerons, for cross bracing and for the fuselage and wing 
mountings. The mail compartments are aluminum coffers. 
The passenger eabin is also metallic. The wings and the rear 
of the fuselage are cloth covered. 

The longerons are U members as are the eross members. 
The ailerons are 14 ft. 5 in. long, unbalanced and controlled 
by cables. The elevator is balanced, but the rudder is not. 
The landing gear is fitted with 1000 x 180 wheels, and has 
a tread of 6 ft. 6 in. The tail skid is of metal and fitted 
with a spring. 

The 400 hp. Lorraine motor is cooled by two Lamblin strut 


Pe radiators placed on the forward side of the landing 
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Following are the characteristics of the LAT16: Span 59 
ft. 3 in. Length 42 ft. 11 in. Height 11 ft.5 in. Wing area 
520 sq. ft. Maximum chord of wing 13 ft. 8 in.; chord at 
tip 6 ft. 10 in. Weight of the wing cell with covering 1166 
lb. Weight of plane light 3850 Ib. Useful load 1,650 Ib. 
Wing loading 10.4 lb./sq. ft. Power loading 13.75 lb./hp. 

Carrying a weight of 836 lb. of gasoline, 70 Ib. of oil, 176 
lb. of miscellaneous parts, 176 lb. of crew and 770 lb. of 
cargo, the LAT16 took off in 468 ft., rolled on landing 429 
ft. and had a ceiling of 14,190 ft. The high speed has not 
been officially tested but it is about 114 mi./hr. while the land- 

® ® 











Q 
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Transverse cross-section v the LAT 16 showing (/) mail 
coffers, (2) gasoline tanks, (3) landing lights, (4) landing 
flares, (5) position lights, (6) passenger cabin with staggered 
seats 


ing speed is less than 56 mi./hr. The climbing test was made 
with a 400 hp. Lorraine engine, turning at 1520 r.p.m. instead 
of the regular 1700 r.p.m. 

Fitted with the 300 hp. Renault engine the machine on a 
run from Toulouse to Casablanca made as good time as a 
Breguet 14 (fitted with the same motor) while carrying 570 
lb. more load. This machine has been in operation for about 
a year. 





Dual Ignition for Aircraft Engines 


Dual ignition for aircraft engines of over 100 hp. is re- 
quired by the section on power plants of the American Aero- 
nautical Safety Code. Two or more spark plugs per cylinder 
and at least two sources of primary current should be pro- 
vided, according to the code, and each source should be 
capable of operating the engine. Pressure lubrication and 
self starters are recommended, while all motors of more than 
200 hp. are required to have some means of starting other than 
by turning the propeller by hand. 

The code, which is being prepared under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Standards and the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, is based in this part on an internal combustion engine 
similar to those now in general use. New types of engines 
are required to undergo a type test before acceptance, this 
test including measurements of power output from 20 per 
eent below normal speed to 5 per cent above, and a 50 hr. 
durability run. 

All engine controls are required to be made standard in the 
direction they move to perform their functions. Thus the 
throttle must move forward to open, the mixture control for- 
ward to make lean, ete. The cowling covering the engine and 
the engine itself must be so arranged that parts which wear 
out rapidly or give frequent trouble may be easily reached 
when the plane is on the ground and may be gotten at without 
dismantling other parts. 

Safety provisions for gasoline, oil, and water piping, tanks, 
and radiators are given, and it is required that all liquid 
recepticals must be capable of being drained with the plane 
in normal position on the ground, and without any of the 
liquid falling on parts of the plane. The air intake must be 
made of fireproof material and must extend outside the fuse- 
lage. Exhaust pipes must be carried clear of all inflammable 
parts, and must discharge in such a way that the gases cannot 
blow in the faces of the occupants. Details of wiring, piping, 
ete., and requirements as to propellers are included. 

_ Copies of this section-of the code are available at the 
Bureau of Standards and may be obtained by anyone who 
is interested in the use or development of aircraft. The code 
is tentative as yet, not having been finally adopted by the full 
committee. Experts in the government service, representatives 
of aircraft manufacturers and users, and all others :whose 
opinions were considered valuable have been consulted in its 
preparation. 
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Tribulations of Light Plane Builders , — 


, bed ” 
How official Regulations may hamper light airplane de- I st. E.Dormoys Bath Tub” 
velopment is shown by the fact that the DeHaviland Co. of Henderson Motorcycle Eugine 


England recently announced an increase in price necessitated 
by the stringent requirements which must be met to obtain “ 
a British airworthiness certificate for the DeH53 light mono- 
plane. 

The company had originally planned to utilize special 
constructional methods and certain modifications of design in 
an effort to produce a light plane at the minimum price. 
However, as the Air Ministry standards have not been modi- 
fied to allow for types of power plant which would not 
satisfy the demands of larger type airplanes, but are per- 
fectly permissible in lighter craft, this ambitious project has 
been seriously hampered. 

The substitution of a Blackburne “Tomtit” engine in place Ree : 
of the motorcycle type of the same make has alone increased The Dormoy light plane on which its designer, E. Dormoy, 
the constructional cost some 137 per cent. won the Rickenbacker Trophy race 

The performance and characteristics of the DH53, as 
demonstrated by trials, are as follows: hibitive to the small builder. Cireumstances, however, 

SPECIFICATIONS OF THE DH53 LIGHT PLANE entirely out of his control, intervened and made delivery at 
Weight (full tanks), less pilot .... nite 242 Ib. this point impossible. 
Gasoline capacity . ne 2 gal. An announcement will appear shortly in these columns 
— — eer <* = ae Fe o dealing with a new design of Mr. Morehouse, which will be 
Full speed at ground level .. ++ -43 mi. /hr built and available soon to those who are now looking fora 
Nerd —— = at en Ss ee sane nes: $70 hh’ fain light plane engine. At present we will only state that this new 
Air speed on climb villas mi. Jhr Morehouse product will be of 80 eu. in. displacement and will 


ae See OM sew eecacneas ...45 min dev ] 95 P — 

—aere se eveiop <0 np. a sp . 
Ceiling tis 15,000 ft I hp. at moderate speed 
Get-Off (in calm air) .... — 105 yd. 

Landing speed .... , .:.33 mi. /hr 











Light Planes for Air Force Training 


Regarding the Morehouse Engine The Dutch Naval Air Service recently faced the problem 
of maintaining its service, and keeping its pilots in training 
In the Aug. 11 issue of AVIATION it was stated that the with a verv greatly reduced appropriation. On account of 
builders of the Morehouse engine had failed to cooperate with he limitation of the budgct, pilots pare ential to five hours 
those who wished to obtain these engines for light planes. flying per month. It was found that for the same expendi- 
This was not intended in any way to reflect upon Harold E. ture that flying can be carried out every day of the month 
Morehouse, who designed the wonderful little 42 eu. in. engine on licht planes together with two hours fiving per month on 
which was tested last year at the McCook Field engine labor- service aircraft. ies 
story. Mr. Morehouse has, in fact, devoted a great deal of Tests have been carried out at Helder Air Station with 
effort to further the development of the light plane. He light planes of the Holland type built by Mr. Carley and 
produced in the little “42” the finest motor of its size that fitted with Anzani engines and very favorable results have 
has appeared in this country, if not in the entire industry, been obtained. . 
and was interested in putting this power plant into the Specifications of the Holland light planes were published 
hands of light plane builders and developing a market for it , in the June 30, 1924, issue of AVIATION. This little ship has 
In large quantities and at a price that would not be pro- since made some extensive eross eountrv flichts. 





DH53 light plane, as originally equipped with a Douglas 700 cu. cm. motor cycle engine. The power plant now used is @ 
Blackburne Tomtit engine of 1,100 cu. cm. capacity 
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San Francisco News 
By Walton Gilbert 


The Marina Civilian Flying Field is doomed. For years 
real estate subdividers have cast eyes of longing upon this 
neat little plain that snuggles close within the Golden Gate, 
and not more than fifteen or twenty minutes drive from San 
Francisco’s business district. Today model homes and scenic 
roadways are excommunicating the City by placing it without 
the pale of efficient aerial transportation. There seems to 
be no other strategic location for an airport near the City. 
True there are several possible cities in the Bay Region, 
notably in Alameda, Richmond, and South San Francisco. 
But these locations may hardly be said to solve the economies 
of air travel, which demand above all a quick approach to 
the downtown district without resort to boat trains, ferries, 
cable cars—and other such relics of the slow freight era 
between flight terminus and destination. 

* > * 


The enthusiasm of San Francisco for aviation has been 
displayed chiefly in its support of the Air Mail, and in the 
popular interest of its citizenry in the development of local 
defence by the Air Service. It is, however, greatly to be 
hoped that the civic authorities and business men with their 
usual acumen for civic development, will not neglect Now to 
review the flving facilities of the Cty, and take such common 
sense steps as the facts may dictate to insure local provision 
not less inviting to commercial aerial enterprise than the 
facilities of other representative cities afford. 

At the Office of the Weather Bureau the other day, we had 
the pleasure of discussing with Maj. E. H. Bowie certain 
peculiarities of the local atmosphere. 

The whole Pacific Coast is to a certain degree subject to 
fog, which rolls in from the ocean being caused by contact 
of the saturated ocean atmosphere with slightly cooler water 
lanes along the shore line. The entrance to the Golden Gate 
forms a natural pathway for the fog laden breezes with the re- 
sult that when certain areas of the Bay Region are fog ridden— 
other parts are quite clear. Thus it seems probable, due to 
the eccentricities of local air currents, that with suitably 
placed emergency fields San Francisco may be approached 
with greater confidence in foggy weather than any other 
Pacific Coast city. 

A valuable method of surveying the fog situation along the 
coast has been suggested by Major Bowie and it is hoped at 
a future date to submit further matter regarding this phase 
of western aeronautical development. 

a + 


Mr. Balmer, genial sportsman and financier of Southern 
California, was pleasantly surprised last Tuesday to see his 
Fisk Plane wing its way into Crissy Field from Santa 
Monica, bringing Mrs. Balmer and her mother. The ladies 
were delighted with their experience, and commented upon the 
greater comfort of air travel as compared with the boat trip. 

The Fisk product is a good example of the modern sport 
plane. Special attention has been paid to stream-lining with- 
in practical limits, and the appearance is very clean cut. The 
front seat accommodates two passengers, and the rear cockpit 
is fitted with side-by-side dual control. The plane is motored 
with a Wright-Hispano engine, weighs 1600 lb. fully loaded 
and has a crusing speed of 95 mi./hr. 


The Tuxhorn Sport Plane 


The day before the Wichita air meet there appeared in the 
sky a plane which immediately attracted attention owing to 
its unusual lines. . As the ship eame nearer it was seen that 
it was a rigidly braced monoplane, but nobody seemed to be 
able to recognize its nature. “A Loening Fighter,” suggested 
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someone. “No, a Morane,” said another. It was neither 
When the ship had landed, its pilot revealed himself as B, 4 
Tuxhorn of Kansas City and the ship as the Tuxhorn Lak 
sport plane with a 60 hp. Wright “Gale” (LA) 3 cylinder 
radial engine. The accompanying illustration shows the gep. 
eral features of this home made ship which proved itgelf 
to be a real aerial flivver. 

The ship was not very fast, but the way the pilot handled 
it showed that it was practically fool proof. He would hop 
off the ground in twenty or thirty feet and then climb at an 








~<A 





The Tuxhorn Lark sport plane (60 hp. Wright), with is 
designer and pilot, B. M. Tuxhorn 


alarming angle, or do all sorts of incredible maneuvers which 
sent chills down the spine of experienced airmen. For one 
thing the ship seemed incapable of stalling. On one occasion 
Tuxhorn took off right into a line of small flagstaffs that were 
marking the official starting line. Just when it seemed that 
it must hit the flags with the wing, the ship rose from the 
ground at an angle that, as one pilot put it, “no ship should 
be allowed to fly at.” Strong men groaned, expecting 4 
momentary side slip and all that goes with it near the ground. 
But Tuxhorn went them one better. He put down one wing 
and nosed the ship over—and the Lark made a funny move 
ment like a chicken jumping down sideways from a fence, 
gathered speed and sailed away serenely, with the pilot 
grinning indecently. And then, just to show that he had not 
exhausted the possibilities of this astounding plane, he throt- 
tled down the engine until it sounded like one of those lawn 
mower engines that are used in public parks, and crawled 
over the field some twenty feet from the ground. 

Owing to the stress of more important business it was 
unfortunately impossible for the Editor of AviATION to secure 
the characteristics of the Lark, but if Mr. Tuxhorn should 
happen to read this he is requested to give us more ample in- 
formation about his remarkable little ship. 


Airport in Port of Buenos Aires 


A bill has been introduced in the Argentine Congress 
authorizing the Executive to expend up to two million pesos 
paper in the construction of an airport to be situated at the 
northern extremity of the Port of Buenos Aires, Commercial 
Attache Feely advises the Department of Commerce. The 
funds would be expended over a period of three years and 
would be included in the Budgets for 1925, 1926, and 1927, 
at the rate of one million in the first year and 500,000 in 
succeeding year. ; 

Revenues for the operation and maintenance of the airport 
would be derived from rentals, the granting of pilot’s licenses, 
landing permits, port dues, inspection, ete. The 2 
tion of the airport would be under the supervision of the 
Ministry of War, with the intervention of the Customs a 
Port Authorities, and would be utilized principally as 4 ie 
ing place for commercial and passenger planes, " 
aviation schools. 
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Napier Lion Passes Severe Tests 

The 459 hp. Napier Lion engine recently underwent a series 
of strenuous endurance tests under the supervision of the air- 
craft inspection department of the British Air Ministry. 

The first series consisted of ten 50 hr. runs, in the course of 
whieh the engine turned a total of 534 hr. All tests were 
passed with flying colors. 

The second series of the endurance test was a 104 hr. run. 

Starting with a power curve, the test inc'uded ten periods 
hours duration each, at 2,000 r.p.m. Ninety-nine of 


of ten 
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also responsible for having landing fields arranged so that 
practically every port on the East Coast of Honduras can be 
reached by airplane. Trips which a month ago required from 
three to ten days hard traveling can now be made in comfort 
in as many hours. 

The airplane employed is the new Lincoln LS5, seating 
four passengers and a pilot. The Hispano-Suiza 180 hp. 
motor is being used. Errold Bahl, formerly an Air Service 
flying instructor, is pilot. Mr. Bahl made the first successful 
flight from Tcgucigalpa to Tela on the East Coast. This is 





Napier Lion engines nearing completion at the Acton factory of D. Nanier & Son, Lid. . 


these 100 hr. were run at 420-425 b.hp.; the hundredth hour 
being run at approximately 470 b.hp. Then followed ten 
minutes’ slow running at 500 r.p.m. The engine was then 
ovened up to 2310 r.p.m. and was run for one hour at this 
speed, developing approximately 350 bhp. A further hour at 
2200 r.p.m. was run at full throttle; the engine developing 
approximately 500 b.hp. The final power curve completed 
the test. 

No part of the engine was changed or adjusted during the 
test. 

This wonderful performance achieved by the Napier Lion 
further emphasizes its extraordinary reliability, flexibility 
and high performance. 

So successful has the 450 hp. Napier Lion aero engine 
proved, not only in Royal Air Force circles but also for 
racing and commercial flying, that a large proportion of the 
Napier factory at Acton, England, is now engaged solely on 
the construction of aero engines. 

The most serupulous eare is employed in the manufacture 
of these engines. Each engine is built twice over, as after 
its first bench test it is taken down completely, examined 
and reassembled for its final test. 

The accompanying illustration shows a number of the fa- 
mous Napier Lion engines nearing completion. 


Commercial Aviation in Honduras 


In a letter recently received by Air Service News Letter 
from P. H. Hebert, Official Photographer for the United 
Fruit Co. at Tela, Republic of Honduras, it is noted that the 
Tela Division of the United Fruit Company now owns and 
Operates an airplane between the principal towns and ports 
in Honduras. Flights are made to transport mail and pas- 
Sengers, and on official business for the company. 

Fa was through the efforts of R. H. Godell, the Manager of 
€ Tela Division, that this service was established. He is 


in itself an acecmplishment werthy of note. Over 150 mi. 
of forbiddirg territory must be negotiated, above mountains 
and jungle. 

Aerial photographie missions are to be undertaken and 
chiefly for experimental work a camera is being made by the 
Tela Division. This camera was designed by P. H. Hebert, 
official photographer for the company, who was formerly an 
Air Service photographer. The ccmpany hopes to be in a 
position soon to deliver an aerial map in a few hours which 
formerly took wecks or cven menths to obtain. 


London-Paris Express Freight Air Service 


A regular aerial express freight service between London 
and Paris was established Sept. 22 by the Imperial Airways 
Co. (Ltd.). Heretofore freight and express packages have 
been shipped along with passengers’ baggage on the passenger 
planes. 

At present one plane daily operates on this service, but the 
company expects to increase the number to two planes as soon 
as possible. The charges, which include collection at one end 
and delivery at the other, are as follows. 


Pet EE hn isccs ccednvccasvsscecsesecessess's ls. 64d. 
PR 056-66 5600600 0506 nk0000446 060004088 2s. 3d. 
F PE ccccccdctcacnctecesccsosesasssocse 3s. 
Be bho oss cheddwctcenseckesteessndanne 3s. 10d. 
Pc cdscedednncscuesesepeeeednbesseds 7s. 6d. 
BS BUI e occ cccccccsccescocsesccsacccsssone 11s. 
> PTrerrrrrrr rrr errr rr rrr rr erry T 14s. 6d. 

Grew 46 GOED occ cccccccccccccscece per pound.. 4d. 

Came T PI occ civcccecccsscescecs ae 3d. 


A similar express freight service has been maintained 
between London and Cologne ever since the passenger service 
was inaugurated some five years ago. Its rate for freight 
started at 7s. 6d. per pound, but has been gradually reduced 
until its present rate for anything over 44 Ib. is 3d per pound. 
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Cincinnati News 
By Kenneth D. Stern 


Lieut. Hugh Watson, of Grisard Field, Blue Ash, Ohio, 


the Cincinnati Airport recently made a Government field,” 


has admirably demonstrated how public intcrest may be 
awakened in aviation, its possibilities and accomplishments 
from the standpoint of the layman. 

Every Sunday in the season when the weather has been 
fair this Fall, Lieutenant Watson has staged a free exhibition 
of stunt flying and passenger work aided by Lieut. Paul 
Riddle, his co-worker in commercial flying, and the Army Re- 
serve pilots stationed et the field, Lieuts. Outcault, Robert 
Wheat, Slagle, and Wright Vermylia. 

Although Grisard Field is 10 mi. from Cincinnati and in- 
accessible except by auto roads and an infrequent branch line 
railroad service, the city traction line ending 4 mi. away, 
and supplemented cnly by bus service to the field, on a fair 
Sunday afternoon the arriving visitor finds the boundaries of 
the field flanked by rows of the automobiles of air fans most 
of whom have journeyed out from the city. The average of 
air fans in attendance is 5000. 

Whenever possible an outside attraction in the way of a 
flier or parachute jumper is brought to the field to entertain 
the audience. 

Capt. George Rodgers of McCook Field was a recent visitor 
at the field and meade several live jumps before the crowd, 
as was also Licut. Harry Mills of McCook Field, the recent 
Pulitzer Trophy winner, with Capt. John Brown parachute 
jumper of McCook Field, who on a recent Sunday afternoon 
flew in from Milan, Ind., in a DH4 piloted by Mills. They 
srrived at dusk and rather than disappoint the crowd, for 
their appearance had heen widely heralded, Captain Brown 
made a live jump from 2000 ft., this being his third jump for 
the day. 

Grisard Field, named after the first Cincinnati flier who fell 
in the war, is a natural flying field, being the broad flat part 
of a knoll said to be the highest part of Hamilton County 
and comprises 101 acres and is naturally well drained. The 
longest runway is 2900 ft., and the field can accommodate 
large planes, as was demonstrated this past summer when 
Lieut. Harold Harriss, MeCook Field test pilot, set a Martin 
Bomber down well within the limits of the field. Eddie 
Stinson, piloting an eight passenger Junkers plane from 
Chicago to Nashville, Tenn., also landed his plane easily in 
the field. 

There is one hangar, standard Government size, 60 by 120 
ft. with a capacity of twelve planes and another of the same 
size is to be erected in the spring of 1925. 

Maj. E. L. Hoffman, A.S., is the commandant of the field 
which was dedicated two years ago, and has the record of 
never having a fatal accident. Much credit must go to 
Lieutenant Watson for his noteworthy efforts in awakening 
the public of Cincinnati to the new interests of aviation, and 
the results, shown by the increased publie attendance at his 
meets, which his efforts have brought forth. Watson has 
flown 3200 flying hours over 700 of which are official Army 
hours, flown while he was en instructor at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., during the war, and has never had an accident. 

He is aided by the cooperation of the press of the city 
which runs notices beforehand of the exhibitions and at- 
tractions, and follows them up with accounts of their attend- 
ance and stunts. 

There are ten planes in service at the field. The commercial 
planes owned and used by Lieutenants Watson and Riddle are 
Curtiss Standard J1’s powered with Curtiss OXX6 and OX5 
motors. Tke government ships are Curtiss Jenny’s powered 
with 150 hp. Hissos. 

A number of privately owned sport and pleasure planes 
are also kept at Grisard Field. 

Major Hoffman and Lieutenant Watson extend cordial in- 
vitations to fellow fliers who happen to be flying over southern 
Ohio to drop in and visit the field. 


International Air Navigation Commission 


The International Commission for Air Navigation (C.I.N. 
A.), which was instituted under the provisions of the Inter- 
national Air Convention of 1919, held its seventh session on 
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Oct. 10-14, last, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs .in Paris, 
France. The chairman was M. Pierre-Etienne Flandin, fing 
delegate of France, and Albert Roper was general secretary, 

Eighteen of the twenty-one nations parties to the Con. 
vention were represented. Following is the list of delegates. 
General Van Crombrugge (Belgium), Air Vice Marshal 
Brancker and Wing Commander Sewell (British Empire), 
M. Kiroff (Bulgaria), Z. Janack (Czechoslovakia), P, BR 
Flandin .and Colonel Casse (France), Captain Botassis 
(Greece), Arturo Mercanti and General Piccio (Italy), ¥. 
Sugimura and Captain Usui (Japan), Colonel Guimarag 
(Portugal), M. Racovitza (Rumania), Colonel Givkoviteh 
(Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom), Carlos A. Pons (Uruguay). 

The imaugural address was made by M. Edouard Herriot, 
Premier of France. 

Under the International Convention the C.I.N.A. has very 
extended powers, for all amendments relative to the text of 
the Convention must be referred to it, and it is furthermore 
authorized to amend the text of the Annexes to the Conven- 
tion of its own accord. For this purpose the C.I.N.A. has 
created technical sub-committees which deal with commercial 
aircraft operation, radio, meteorology, air legislation and 
maps. 

The Commission: decided, first, to adopt a standard atmo 
sphere for international calculations of aircraft performance; 
second, to impose minimum safety factors for the issuance 
of airworthiness certificates to civil aircraft; and third, to 
make the issuance of private air pilot’s certificates conditional 
upon a medical certificate showing the applicant’s mental and 
physical fitness. In addition, the Commission has begun to 
examine the question of the navigating personnel required 
on board public aircraft, and that of the carriage of explosives 
and arms of war by air. 

Other questions which were examined by the Commission 
include the following: (1) Exchange between the contracting 
states of all documents relative to national air legislation, (2) 
Publication of air navigation maps, (3) Exchange of weather 
reports, (4) Unification of terms and svmbols used in aer- 
dvnamies, (5) Organization of first aid kits on board aireraft, 
(6) Night flying lighting on airports, (7) Air traffie rules, 
(8) Issuance of navigator’s and meteorologist’s certificates. 

The closing address was made by M. Laurent-Eynae, French 
Under-Secretary of State for Aeronautics, who took this op- 
portunity to urge those states who had signed the Convention 
but who had failed to ratify it to do so at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The next session of the C.I.N.A. will take place in London, 
England, in April, 1925. 


A. H. G. Fokker Arrives Here 


Anthony H. G. Fokker, the Dutch airplane constructor, ar- 
rived last week in New York for a brief sojourn. 

According to The New York Times, Mr. Fokker said he was 
manufacturing 500 airplanes a year in his plant in Holland. 

“About 10 per cent of the planes built in Europe now,” 
Mr. Fokker continued, “are used for commercial purposes 
and the remaining 90 per cent go to the armies and navies. 
Japan is also making her own airplanes under the direction of 
Germen engineers. We are supvlying Spain, Italy and the 
Scandinavian countries with airplanes from our plant in Hol- 
land, as well as sending them to the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics.” ; ; 

Mr. Fokker said that his plant in New Jersey had a eapaeity 
of 300 planes a year. 


Santos-Dumont Honored 


A memorial stone commemorating the first officially eon- 
trolled airplane flight in France was unveiled on Nov. 12 by 
the Under-Secretary of Aviation, M. Laurent-Eynae, at Baga- 
telle, in the Bois de Boulogne, where M. Santos-Dumont cov- 
ered 220 m. in 2114 see. on Nov. 12, 1906. 

Tributes to the Brazilian aviator in the French press recall 
how his exploit in the miniature plane, which resembled a toy 
more than a practicable flying machine, ended in a crash upod 
landing, demolishing the plane. It is also recalled that it later 
became known that the Wright brothers had already done 
better than this flight, but it is pointed out that Santos- 
Dumont’s success owed nothing to the Wrights. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
More Cloud Shooting Experiments 


The rain making experiments which took place some time 
ago at McCook Field have just been resumed at Bolling Field, 
Anacostia, D. C. On Oct. 29, last, two Air Service pilots, 
Capt. A. I. Eagle and Lieut. W. E. Melville, using the elec- 
trified sand process devised by Dr. L. Francis Warren of 


Harvard University, suecessfully “shot down” a series of 
clouds which overshadowed the field. 

Smaller groups disappeared entirely under the attack, while 
heavier masses were criss-crossed with artificial chasms 


throuch which the sun’s rays pierced brightly to the earth. 

The operations of the two planes were plainly apparent to 
spectators at the field. The two pilots were forced to climb 
13,000 it. before they reached the main strata of cumulus 
clouds, which was their objective. Through special binoculars 
they were seen to disappear behind a fragment and then sud- 
denly to “break through” again as the cloud disintegrated 
under the shower of electrified sand thrown by centrifugal 
force through nozzles set in the under portion of the fuselages. 
The aviators deseribed a circle above the cloud bank and the 
circle was duplicated in a clean cut pathway through the 
mist. From the ground it appeared that the cloud perceptibly 
lessened throughout its structure as the planes proceeded. 

A projecting isthmus of cloud was dissipated as the planes 
skirted its edge spraying fine silica. 

The airplanes and personnel were assigned to Dr. Warren 
by Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Service, at 
the suggestion of Seeretary of War Weeks. 

It was understood President Coolidge had expressed interest 
in the experiments and had indicated his hope that facilities 
for their continuation might be found. The Bolling Field 
group will make flights daily, the inventor said, during the 
next six weeks with a view to obtaining exhaustive data for 
the Governmental departments. 

Dr. Warren described the work at Bolling Field as a “mere 
eontinuation of the invariably successful experiments of the 
last three years. ‘ 

“We have had nothing happen in the last three years,” he 
asserted, “to make us change our claims ‘or our minds. We 
base our work on the assumption that visible forms of mois- 
ture in the air, like mists, fogs, clouds, are a form of col- 
loidal suspension in gases and that they should be governed 
by the same general laws that prevail in colloidal action in 
liquids and solids. 

“We fill the sand tanks on the planes with 120 mesh silica 
sand, the planes being equipped for charging the sand either 
positively or negatively by the turn of a lever. The sand, 
impinging upon the charging plates or falling through charg- 
ing nozzles, is scattered by the air and driven back by the 
plane propeller. . 

“When a cloud is found to have a positive charge, we scatter 
negatively charged particles at the extreme top; and when it 
is found to have a negative charge we seatter positively 
charged particles at the top; and when it is found without 
any charge, we first charge it as we like and then’bring it 
down by again seattering the opposite charged particles, ete. 

These tests have resulted in some eases in uncanny mani- 
festations. For example, on July 8, at about 2 o’clock of the 
afternoon, a frightfully heavy thunderstorm with almost con- 
tinuous lightning lay to the south of Phillips Field, over 
Chesapeake Bay. At 2:30 we attacked a small corner of this 
~e with a quantity of negatively charged sand—less than 
oo coincident with its application there was no more 

itning and no more thunder. There followed a slow, gentle 
_ ot about four hours’ duration. 

A much better showing could have been made if we had 
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planes that could widely scatter electrified sand at the rate 
of 1,100 lb. per minute. With the planes as they are now, 
we can release only 30 Ib. per minute. The small planes with 
their light weight are all right for fog and all right for flirting 
with clouds, and have at least proved beyond doubt that the 
principle is correct and practicable, which means that a 
celestial epoch has been reached in the affairs of man. Com- 
mercial rainmaking now lies within the grasp of man and 
he can employ to this end one of nature’s cheapest commodi- 
ties, namely common or garden silica, at a cost of about $3 
per ton, which, outside of maintaining the equipment and 
operating the planes, will be’the only charge.” 

“Two of the larger planes would be quite sufficient to en- 
tirely squelch a dense fog covering 117 sq. mi. or more or a 
fog covering the city and harbor of New York. 

“Should the Government provide the money and facilities 
to perfect, install and operate the process for large-scale 
work, with' hundreds of planes designed and built to carry 
3,000 Ih. of sand to heights varying from 1,500 to 15,000 ft., 
it will have at its command the means of removing fog over 
its harbors, leading cities and elsewhere, and the power, 
further, to cause rainfall, as when and where needed, both in 
the East and in the dry and semi-dry sections of the country— 
provided, of course, that there are rain clouds present, local or 
otherwise, and that the air between the earth and the clouds 
is saturated to a degree beyond the point of evaporation, that 
is to say, at times when it sprinkles and does not rain.” 


Army Air Orders 


First Lieut. Reuben C. Moffat, A.S., Selfridge Field, to 
Chief of A. S., Washington. 

First Lieut. James A. Mollison, A.S., 79th Div. Org. Res., 
Philadelnhia, to Penn. Nat. Guard, as instructor. 

See. Lieut. Peter Sather, ir., A.S., Brooks Field, trans- 
ferred to Field Art., with rank, at Fort Sam Houston. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Heald, A.S., Brooks Field, to Kelly 
Field. 

Each of the following officers, A.S., assigned to station in- 
dicated, upon completion of tour of foreign service: First 
Lients. Charles S. Prime, Marshall Field; Eugene L. Eubank, 
McCook Field; Harold A. Moore, Selfridge Field: Hiram W. 
Sheridan, Kelly Field: Ivan L. Proctor, Chanute Field; Stan- 
ton T. Smith, Selfridge Field; Audrev B. Ballard, Kellv 
Field; Russell H. Cooper, Chanute Field; Harold Brand, 
Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Harold H. Carr, A.S., Chanute Field, to New 
York City. sailing Jan. 28, 1925, via Govt. transp. for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Morse, A.S., MeCook Field, to New 
York City, sailing Jan. 28, 1925, via Govt. transp. for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

First Lieut. George H. Brown, A.S., Chanute Field, to New 
York City sailing Jan. 28, 1925, via Govt. transp. for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Sec. Lieut. Elmer Ginnellev Cross, A.S., Off. Res. Corns, 
Washington, to active duty Hampton, Va., reverting to in- 
active status June 30, 1925. 

Spee. Orders 201, relating to See. Lieut. John Franklin 
MelIntyre, jr., revoked. 

Sec. Lieut. Russell Pyles, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, Hampton, 
Va., to active duty Langley Field, reverting to inactive status 
June 30, 1925. : 

Maj. Jacob H. Rudolph, A.S., Fairfield, Ohio, to MeCook 
Field. 

Sec. Lieut. James F. J. Early, A.S., Scott Field, to Phillips 
Field, Aberdeen. Md. 

Sec. Lieut. Henrv H. Ogden, A.S. Off. Res. Corns, en 
route to McCook Field, upon arrival to Selfridge Field. 


¥ 
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Reserve Officers Complete Training 

Two groups of Air Service reserve officers each spent two 
weeks of training at Fort Bliss, E] Paso, Tex. The names 
of the reserve officers of the first group were mentioned in a 
previous issue of Aviation. The reserve officers of the second 
group are as follows: Maj. Barnard Cummings, Craig, Colo. ; 
Capt. Fred Feasel, Albuquerque, N. M.; Capt. James 0. 
Nabours, Jr., Tueson, Ariz.; Capt. James G. Espey, Trinidad, 
Colo.; First Lieuts. Stanley P. Ricketts, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Albert A. Sperry, Douglas, Ariz.; Louis C. Geisendorf, East- 
land, Tex.; Second Lieuts. Charles M. Wightman, Dewey 
Bartlo and Charles G. Stanton, Phoenix, Ariz.; Harry W. 
Hantsche, Hurley, N. M.; Earl L. Byaers, Breckenridge, Tex. ; 
John P. Hausner, Gallup, N. M.; and Farl K. Parker, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Aerial Gunnery Practice at Ellington Field 


During the last week of the specialized bombardment train- 
ing, eight Martin Bombers of the 40th School Squadron, 
Kelly Field, under the command of Lieut. Odas Moon, carried 
an expedition to Ellington Field, Houston, Tex., for the pur- 
pose of engaging in aerial gunnery practice. The expedition 
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CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class favilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 








CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 
SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


(dest aeronautic establishment in CU. 8 
Airplane Supplies Flyinz School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 

Field. Chicago, I. write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Flying instructions by the hour. Ex Air Mail Pilots as in- 
structors. All size ships and motors. All year flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Maywood, Illinois 
Telephone Maywood 1963 (Suburb of Chicago) 


included fourteen students in Specialized Bombardment Train. 
ing, the necessary crews and personnel to establish ang 
maintain a camp and care for the planes. A few supplies 
necessary were taken in three motor trucks. The problem was 
very suecessful and afforded much valuable instruction of g 
kind which is not possible in the vicinity of Kelly Field, } 
gave the students training not only in aerial gunnery, but in 
cross-country flying and maintenance of airplanes at tempor. 
ary airdromes at a distance from their base of operations, 


France Field Fliers Visit Costa Rica 


A flight of four DeHaviland planes, commanded by Maj. 
Junius W. Jones, and including Lieuts. Irwin §. Amberg, 
William K. Moran and Edward M. Robbins, pilots, Lieut 
Charles T. Skow, radio officer, with the enlisted personna 
consisting of three mechanics, left France Field, Panama 
Canal Zone, on Aug. 30 for Costa Rica on a visit of co 
to extend over the Fiesta. They arrived at San Jose at 2:30 
p. m. the same afternoon and were royally received by Mr. 
Davis, the American Minister, and Colonel Bonillia, Chief of 
Staff. The trip to San Jose, 350 mi., was covered in 5 hr 
35 min. The return trip was accomplished in 5 hr. 40 min. 





MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 


Standard J-1’s in carload lots or flyaways, Jennies, Canucks, 
Motors, Supplies, Parts. Everything for the Aviator. 
MARSHALL, MO. 








MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carryiz, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.: Miami, 
Fla. Coraplete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
yraphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take jlying course. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








NEW YORE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplage Co., Inc. 








VOllLU AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 
Passenger Rides STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
Advertising Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
a Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
Photography Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 

One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





Cllo 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








ANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA 











MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 
NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prives FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 





Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 





TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town hetween two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get sucha 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
oficials can express their opinions. *composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft‘ budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 

An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. “and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

*FEncouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 
*Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 
An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

e formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 
Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic: 


*Suggested changes. 
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SAircraft Service Directory 


} WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





RUNNING LIGHTS 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. IL. N. Y. 














AIRCRAFT BARGAINS 


Shock Cord, half inch, guaranteed live rubber, only $.10 ft. OX5 
Propellers (Paragon Make) $9.75 each. Large stock bolts, nuts, 
washers, Clevis pins, shackles, turnbuckles, fittings, OX5 parts, 
landing gear struts, ailerons, Canuck and Jenny parts. Goggles 
$3.00 pr. Wing dope $2.50 gal. fresh stock. Spark plugs $.25 
each. Spruce, steel, plywood, aluminum. Tell us what you need. 
Send 50 cents for blueprint of 75 MPH aerodrive sled, boat print 
also 50 cents. OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 

No. 4271 N. Narragansett Chicago, Ill. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five glad!y furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








The Highest Grade of New Flying Boats of 
HS2L Type on the Market 


with or without power plant, completely assembled ready for flight, 

or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our Baltimore ware- 

house—Guaranteed 100% Complete—For purchaser of unassembled 

boats, liberal space for assembly will be allowed free of charge 

Terms can be arranged. Aircraft Material of all Descriptions. 
COME DOWN AND LOOK OVER OUR STOCK 

Box 831 F. G. ERICSON Baltimore, Md. 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 


THE G & 0 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 














New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parte get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulling Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











FIVE PASSENGER BREGUETS 


With Renault or Liberty Motors. Landing speed 32 miles per 
hour; high speed 118; useful load 1250 lIbs.; ceiling with load, 
22,000 ft.; gas consumption, 15 gallons per hr. hish lift wings; 
duraluminum construction throughout. Best performing ship ever 
known. Prices $3,800.00 to $6,250.00. Extra motor and parts. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


810-818 Desplaines Avenue 
FOREST PARK, ILLINOIS (Suburb of Chicago) 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 
Standard Ji—OXs, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs5 motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and use 
Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. 
Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4- 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen,-tires, wheels, tubes—immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 
Price List on Request ; 
Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 














Anything I can make for you? 

SOCH AS 

Metal patterns, Models. Experimental work 
With over 25 years of practical experience in Hammerwork, Metal 
Spinning, Stamping, Tool & Machine work, ! can offer you the 
best of service. 

J. A. MOLLER 
Master Mechanic 


12 Bridge St. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail = 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3. iy 
New 26 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderaisy 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank Gauge =: 
Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. JN4D Gas 
Tank with Gauge $15. Five gallons Nitrate dope $11.25; five et 
lons Acetate dope $8.50; 50 gallen drum Acetate $40.00, F.0.B. 
Buffalo. Grade A Cotton 65c yd. ; 

716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland, Ohio 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


| CONTINUED 








& 








WANTED: A number of 20 x 4 tires and 


tubes. Kindly communicate with 
THE LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








= 
PROPELLERS 





EVENING COURSE IN AERODYNAMICS 
AND AIRPLANE DESIGN 


A course of 15 leetures and application classes will be 
delivered by Associate Professor Alexander Klemin, be- 
ginning on Nov. 19, at the Washington Square Division of 
New York University. For particulars apply: Director of 
Evening Division, Engineering Section, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York City. 





LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 








W. FREDERICK GERHARDT, D. Sc. 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Acting Associate Professor 
Department of Aeronautics Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Michigan 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable im advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 














FOR SALE—Three Place DH6, condition excellent. Ex- 
ceptionally sate to fly and a good money-maker. Spare wings 
and under-carriage. Price $880.00. Roosevelt Aero Service, 
Westbury, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Six aeromarine model 40 flying boats less 
props and radiators in original erates, $650.00 each and 
three OXX6 motors, brand new at $250.00 each. Will sell 
lot at $4500.00, F.O.B. Newport News, Va., also spare parts 
tor JN4 planes. Phillips The Oil Man, Inc., Newport News 
Boat Harbor, Newport News, Va. 


Stub tooth gears for Liberty Motors. New, of the latest 
type, $75.00 a complete set. Immediate delivery from stock. 
Box 302, AVIATION 


FOR SALE: Sport Farman latest model 70-80 H.P. An- 
zani_ motor. New, in original crate. Reasonable. Box 314. 





Thomas Morse Scout. new, OX5 Motor installed, $700. OX5 
Jenny new, $600. OX5 Jennies used, flying condition $375. 
Hisso motors and parts, attractive prices. E. D. Anderson, 
130 Crofton Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Twenty new complete Avros with 80 - 100 
j 140 Horse Power Motors. Prices complete, from $450.00 
to $750.00. Also a full line df spare parts for the above ships, 


extra motors, ete. 80 Horse Power Propellers $15.00. Toledo 
Aireratt Co., Mail Address: 403 Winthrop St., Toledo, Ohio. 


—— 





“It pays to use your 


Classified Ads” 
Writes Paul Neff of Iola, Kansas 


His experience is typical of users of Aviation 
Classified Ads. You can convince yourself at 
trifling cost. 














AEROPLANES, MOTORS, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SERVICE, 
INSTRUCTIONS HONEST DEALINGS ADVICE 


If you want Standard J. I., Canuck, JN4D, or Thomas Morse Scout 

Airplanes, OXX2, OXX3, OXX6, OX5, Hispano, Liberty Six, 

Mercedes, LeRhone or Gnome Motors, parts, supplies of all de 

scriptions, in any quantity, one or a train load, we have them all 

paid for in our own warehouses. 

We are financially able to sell you on time payments if we think 

you are worthy and you can pay as you fly. 

We are in the business to stay forever and can take care of your 

requirements in either large or small quantities. 

Our stock of the above material, we think, is by ‘far the largest 

in the United States and we have but two purposes in our mind, one 

is to make a profit, the other is to give every purchaser a square 

deal and make a friend of him. 

We buy in carload lots at a price and sell to the small operator 

or dealer at a corresponding low price. 

Write us at once your requirements if you are an enthusiast or an 

operator or if you have any class of aircraft or parts to sell, get 

in touch with us and we will try to buy your stock. 

You are not too large or too smal! for us to deal with. 
NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 


MARSHALL. MO. 
Business Phone 1001 
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Trade Mark 


For Human 
Locomotion — 


N the “Outline of History”, H. G. | 
Wells writes that “by 1909 the aero- | 
plane was available for human _loco- | 
motion.” It is an interesting coincidence 
that since 1909 exactly, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has been building qual- 
ity aircraft. 


Without discounting the vital importance 
of airplanes in military and strictly govern- 
mental use, it seems certain that man’s 
most useful exploitation of the air is des- 
tined to be as a medium for his own 
transportation in commerce and industry. 


With this end in view, Martin Margins 

of Safety have not only been maintained 
since 1909 at an unusually high point, 

but are being steadily advanced today | 
to new standards. Martin engineering | 
practice is an ever-growing power for the 
improvement of human locomotion. 





| 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 | 
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The Long Arm of 
Advertising 


“WE ARE GLAD TO TELL YOU THAT 
WE HAVE HAD SPLENDID RESULTS 
FROM OUR ADS INAVIATION. WE 
ALSO WANT TO THANK YOU FOR 
YOUR PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION IN THE PAST TO OUR ADS.” 


This from a dealer in aviation material and supplies in 
California whose regular classified advertisements in 
AVIATION (published in New York) extends his 
market to the entire United States. The continued 
growth of AVIATION Classified and Aircraft Service 
Directory advertising is the real index to the growth of 
commercial aviation in the U. S. 


AVIATION ADS will do the same for you 


Write for Information 




















THE OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF 


THE NEW SWALLOW 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 








in the Speed and Efficiency Events for Commercial Planes at 
the recent National Air Meets at Dayton and Wichita offers 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY 


HIGH PAY LOAD EASE. OF CONTROL 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST — SIMPLICITY 
RUGGEDNESS ACCESSIBILITY 


Speed Range Never Before Attained in a 3-Place OX5 
Airplane 


$3,500 at Wichita 
Write for Additional Information 


The Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. 


Wichita. Kansas 


Agents 
Victor Dallin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
G. V. Aerial Transportation Ine. 

Bartlesville, Okla. 
Phillips & Bowman 
54 North Yorktown 

Tulsa, Okla. 
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mira laters 


used all over the world 


Fitted to the winners of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921, 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921, 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1923, 
1924; Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge; Grand Prize of the Aero Club de I’Ouest 
(France): Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924; World Duration Record; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record. 
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4 truf radiator 
*horizontal radiator 





on more than 10,000 aircraft 


For particulars apply to 





DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. §. Government 











PLYWOOD 


Water Resistant Panels 
Made According to 


Government Specifications 
Any Size or Thickness 


New Jersey Veneer Co. 


Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 























HROUGH the entire history 

of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 





WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 
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“*The Identification 
of Incomparable 
Service’ 























